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so much ascribing substance to a concept as — in the words of Mr. Webb 
in his article on "Obligation, Autonomy, and the Common Good" — doing 
"justice to the undoubted facts of common life wherein we feel pride or 
shame at the acts of our family or of our nation, or even for the deeds 
of kinsmen or fellow-countrymen, although we may have no individual 
responsibility for them" (p. 114). 

One of the historical papers seems to me to deserve special notice as a 
very profitable attempt to reinstate an often misprized philosophical argu- 
ment. In the conventional treatment of the history of philosophy An- 
selm's ontological argument has stood for "an unwarrantable transition 
from essence to existence ". In the tenth paper Mr. Davies maintains that 
the " reasoning is not from essence to existence but rather from a particu- 
lar experience of existent reality to a fuller apprehension of the meaning 
of such experience" (p. 169). The reason that the fool can say there is 
no God is that he lacks the living experience which must serve as a basis 
of understanding. " Anselm writes: 'He who believes not cannot expe- 
rience, and he who has not experienced cannot understand'" (p. 170). 
His proof, therefore,, is not abstractly conceived, but is designed as a 
verification of an experience, or as Mr. Davies puts it, " a progressive re- 
alization of immediacy". Although Mr. Davies would rehabilitate the 
ontological argument, he does not agree with Professor Caird's similar at- 
tempt. Caird represents Anselm as saying that " there is an essential dis- 
tinction between the idea of God and all other ideas, that it is the one and 
only idea which over-reaches the distinction between thought and reality " 
(p. 182). But Mr. Davies believes that Anselm preserves throughout the 
distinction between thought and existence. He argues that Anselm asserts 
merely that God must be conceived of as existent, validity of conception 
being regarded always as a criterion of reality. 

Katheeine Gilbert. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Fugitive Essays by Josiah Royce. Introduction by Dr. J. Loewenberg. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1920.— pp. 429- 
Dr. Loewenberg and the Harvard University Press are to be heartily 
commended for rendering accessible, in a suitable and highly attractive 
form, this collection of fifteen of Royce's essays. Of these essays, four 
have not previously appeared in print: "The Practical Significance of 
Pessimism" (1879), "Tests of Right and Wrong" (1880), "On Purpose 
in Thought" (1880), and "Natural Rights and Spinoza's Essay on Lib- 
erty" (1880). Eleven of the essays were published during Royce's life- 
time but, generally speaking, they have hitherto been as good as buried in 
local, discontinued, or more or less ephemeral journals. They are: " Schil- 
ler's Ethical Studies" (1878), "Shelley and the Revolution" (1880), 
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"The Nature of Voluntary Progress " (1880), "Pessimism and Modern 
Thought" (1881), "George Eliot as a Religious Teacher" (1881), "The 
Decay of Earnestness" (1881), "Doubting and Working" (1881), "How 
Beliefs are Made" (1882), "A Neglected Study" (1890), "The Problem 
of Paracelsus" (1803), "Pope Leo's Philosophical Movement and its Re- 
lations to Modern Thought*' (1903). 

Written, as these essays mostly were, approximately two and three de- 
cades, respectively, befpre Royce's magna opera, The World and the Indi' 
vidual, and The Problem of Christianity, one can readily understand why 
they contain little that would now impress a student of philosophy as novel. 
Nevertheless such an one, as well as the serious general reader, will find 
in the essays both intellectual stimulus and a body of deeply earnest re- 
flections enshrined in dignified and noble utterance. The volume will in- 
terest most of all such as desire to study Royce's thought genetically or to 
gain a closer familiarity with his personality. His biography, we are told 
in Dr. Loewenberg*s introduction, will probably never be written. For 
Royce had a distaste for conventional biographies and desired that his 
personal history remain unwritten. " The life of a man was for him the 
life not of his external fortune but of his moral achievement. The self 
he identified, for reasons at' once practical and metaphysical, with loyal 
endeavor and choice and with active purposes and ideals. Thus man is re- 
flected in his works" (p. 4). 

The essays call to mind the writings of Royce's later years, beginning 
with the "Philosophy of Loyalty", far more frequently than they do the 
more closely reasoned and articulated publications of what may now be 
called the middle period of his philosophizing. They contain numerous 
pivotal declarations which seem more like ethical affirmations than like 
results of empirical or deductive procedure. Entirely in harmony with 
their spirit' is the contention that " men catch from other men moral ideals, 
or now and again originate new ones for themselves. Never do they re- 
ceive their moral principles as they do their mathematics, by rigid demon- 
stration" (pp. 177 f-). 

Ethical and spiritual motifs are dominant. The concern with Schiller, 
Shelley, George Eliot, and Browning's Paracelsus is with insights into the 
nature and vocation of man ; with Schiller's perplexity over, and treatment 
of, the antithesis between the unlimited demands and aspirations of man 
and the narrow bounds of his attainments whether in his dealings with 
nature or in the achievement of personal ideals; with the reaction of a 
spirit that loves both freedom and the mysterious and that is gripped by 
the sense of the worth of emotional experiences— a spirit from whom we 
may learn that " in the world of active life we are in no wise near to a 
solution of our problems " (p. 94), that " contemplation is ever better than 
action", "thought is higher than things" and "ideals put to shame the 
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efforts made to realize them " (p. 95) ; with George Eliot's intense effort 
to " comprehend the realities of the human heart " and to " express the re- 
ligious consciousness in terms of natural, not of supernatural, facts", and 
her eloquent assertions that "man is submissive in the presence of the 
world of life and especially of those whom he regards as higher, better, 
more admirable than himself" (p. 289), this leading him to a conscious 
submission " to the demands of the world of sentient existence ", a spirit 
which contains "the essential element of that greatest of higher human 
agencies, Religion " (p. 289) ; with the antithesis between loving and 
knowing and the message of Paracelsus that " all the waves and eddies 
of human passion, even when they seem farthest from the divine, reveal 
God as no object in outer nature, however wonderful, can ever do" (p. 
407). 

Ethical likewise is the interpretation that is given of the ultimate pur- 
pose of even "purely theoretic thought". This purpose is indeed "the 
attainment of truth ", " the anticipation of experience ", " the construction 
of the conception of possible experience " but, more fundamentally, it is to 
effect an " ideal harmony of belief ", " to be at one with all men by making 
all men at one with what we hold to be true " (p. 341 ) . Hence we should 
reverence " the business of truth-seeking as we reverence all toil for the 
good of mankind. We ought to regard truth-seeking as a sacred task" 
(p. 341). Moreover, in the formation of beliefs, as in all our experience, 
there are operative potent personal factors. Man is not a mere copyist. 
His thought's are always transformed reality. "For thy transforming ac- 
tivity, as well as for thy skill in copying, thou art answerable " (p. 363) . 
In an especial degree is this true of our worth- judgments. Such a judg- 
ment is "the result of an act of. mind somewhat resembling an ordinary 
practical volition. This life is good, this life is evil, these opposing judg- 
ments are two opposing attitudes of will" (pp. 160 f.). 

Thinking is said to involve a transcendence of direct experience. It 
represents an affirmation that given data stand for something not imme- 
diately present to consciousness. " Whatever validity is ascribed to a 
judgment beyond the sphere of the moment in which it is made is not cer- 
tified by the data of consciousness themselves as data, but is a product of 
some mental activity, working on the data, and evolving from them what 
is not in t'hem" (p. 200). "The past, the future, the possible, are not 
immediately given facts. They are only assumed facts, fundamental per- 
suasions. As such they express fundamental wants of consciousness. . . . 
The present moment does not satisfy us. It is poor and empty. It gains mean- 
ing only when we view it as one of a series, or as one fact in a world of 
facts. Therefore, if we say we must believe in past and future — the ' must ' 
expresses a felt need" (pp. 112 f.). 

Voluntarism comes to expression also in the emphasis which is put on 
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time. Thinking by its very nature not merely goes on in time but arises 
precisely as a means of escaping from the limitations of a bare present. 
Its significance lies in the fact that it discloses a 'no more' and a 'not 
yet '. Moreover, that which we may legitimately expect is a " life of end- 
less battle, with temporary triumphs here and there " (p. 185) ; " the goal 
never is finally attained, but is repeatedly attained, though but temporar- 
ily" (p. 185). One is reminded of James rather than of the familiar 
Royce when we read : " As men we must be in continual war. And even 
final victory for the right is never certain " (p. 90) . 

The cleavage between egoism and "the Higher and Holier Life beyond 
Self" is made very sharp. "All life for self is worthless"; "the best 
possible result would be simply zero" (p. 153). "The greatest foe to 
voluntary progress everywhere, and especially in politics and morals, is 
the selfishness of individuals" (p. 126). Pessimism is unescapable except 
for the possibility of " quelling ", of " putting down " the self and of " build- 
ing up" a "peaceful, harmonious, but entirely unselfish life" (p. 153)- 
Just as the present acquires significance only through an act of thought 
whereby it is brought into connection with an irrevocable past and a pos- 
sible future, so human life gains worth only with the adoption of ends 
that are at once remote and likewise comprehensive of the good of all ra- 
tional beings. 

Alongside the emphasis upon the genuinely social end of action and of 
thought and upon the fundamental significance of the time process, how- 
ever, these essays contain intimations of that form of absolutism which 
later found expression in the doctrine of the totum simul. The goal of 
life is "the self-reference or self-surrender of each conscious moment to 
the great whole of life, in so far as that whole is within reach " (p. 183). 
"The end of thought appears to be: That experience past and future, 
should be conceived as one whole with a necessary connection of parts; 
that the present and immediately given content of consciousness should be 
found to be, not alone significant or enough, but a moment in a world of 
life; that the relations conceived as necessary for one part of the time- 
stream should be conceived as necessary for the whole time-stream" (p. 

259). 

Some of the central contentions on which much in these essays hinges 
and which, though not at all or but inadequately argued, are nevertheless 
arguable are: (1) Voluntary activity makes for simplicity and homogene- 
ity in the social organization and process; heterogeneity and diversity re- 
sult solely from involuntary factors (pp. no ff.). (2) " I never would look 
either backwards or forwards with any interest to a feeling of pleasure 
that must vanish from memory the very instant it had been felt " (p. 142) . 
(3) " Reflection is of its nature opposed to enjoyment, and so recognizes 
pleasures as of worth only by opposing to them the empty and worthless 
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present of the reflection itself" (pp. 144 f.). (4) "To recognize our self- 
development as in itself a worthy object of striving, we must be able ... to 
see some absolute worth in a given grade of self-attainment or self-per- 
fection" (p. 145). (5) Even though an individual himself (Caius) may 
not himself realize or believe it, " we who reflect and suppose ourselves in 
full possession of the facts, must decide . . . that all Caius' aims have 
failed, and that viewed with reference to himself only, it had been better 
for him had he not been born" (pp. 149 f.). (6) "History is powerless 
before the fact that whatever the moral consciousness of men has sprung 
from, it is more than enlightened selfishness" (p. 194). 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 

Religion and the New Psychology. A Psycho-analytic Study of Religion. 
By Walter Samuel Swisher. Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 
1920. — pp. xv, 261. 

The rapidly growing literature on the psychology of religion exhibits 
numerous and wide diversities alike in viewpoint and in line of approach. 
In this there is cause for gratification. At least one lacuna, however, still 
exists — a comprehensive and critical account from the standpoint of the 
Freudian or that of some psycho-analytic psychology. It is to be hoped 
that some scholar, thoroughly equipped for the task, will soon undertake 
it. 

The present volume contains some sentences of interest but the author 
is too lacking both in philosophical perspective and in technical and ac- 
curate knowledge of psychology — even, one would judge, of ' the new 
psychology' — and of the scientific literature on the religious consciousness 
and life to make any contribution to his subject. The "book aims to be a 
comprehensive treatment of the religious problem in its various phases, 
the varied phenomena of religion, and various normal and abnormal re- 
ligious types, together with certain suggestions for a new and different 
kind of education" (p. x). This "comprehensive" treatment occupies 
231 small, wide-margined pages (besides two brief appendices), and the 
type is large! Most of the problems of religion are left entirely or prac- 
tically untouched, while much of an extraneous sort is introduced. So 
far as the evidence goes, the author's knowledge of the literature of the 
psychology of religion is limited to James's The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, and even of this volume he cannot have carefully considered the 
foot-notes; otherwise he would scarcely have ventured dogmatically to 
maintain (p. xii) that "religion has a phallic origin" (italics mine) and 
that "primitive life in all its phases reveals a phallic origin" (p. xii). 
What can one's conception of religion be who speaks of " cosmic problems 
for religion to solve" (p. 1) and mentions among these: "What or who 



